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The Honor System 


The University of Virginia 
By John S. Patton 


HE “Honor System” at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia was primarily 
a result of Mr. Jefferson’s teaching. In 
one of his reports he said: “It may be 
well questioned whether fear, after a cer- 
tain age, is a motive to which we should 
have ordinary recourse. The human 
character is susceptible of other incite- 
ments to correct conduct more worthy 
of employ and of better effect. Pride of 
character, laudable ambition, and moral 
dispositions are innate correctives of the 
indiscretions of that lively age ; and, when 
strengthened by habitual appeal and ex- 
ercise, have a happier effect on future 
character than the degrading motive of 
fear.” 

For eighteen years after the establish- 
ment of this University, professorial es- 
pionage prevailed here as it did elsewhere. 
In June, 1842, Judge Henry St. George 
Tucker, Professor of Law, introduced a 
resolution, which the faculty adopted, in- 
stalling the “ honor system ’”—hbasing it 
on Jefferson’s belief in “ pride of charac- 
ter, laudable ambition, and moral disposi- 
tions,” since the system exacted a pledge 
from the student “ on honor ” that he had 
not received assistance from any source. 
In subsequent years the pledge was ex- 
tended so as to forbid the giving as well 
as the receiving of assistance. The sys- 
tem has been in operation ever since. Its 
wisdom and its beneficial results have 
been abundantly demonstrated. Its ad- 
ministration imposes no burden upon the 
faculty. Experience shows that the stu- 
dents themselves are its sternest guar- 
dians and executors. Violation of ex- 


amination pledges have been of rare 
occurrence. In every case the culprit has 
been quietly but promptly eliminated, 
without need of faculty action. The spirit 
of truth and honor thus fostered in the 
examination-room has gradually pervad- 
ed the entire life of the institution, and all 
the relations between student and profes- 
sor. 

In the University of Virginia there is 
no committee, for one would imply es- 
pionage transferred from the professors 
to the committee of students. When a 
case arises, the student body takes cog- 
nizance of it, and then the committee is 
appointed and a method of trial provided. 
It is not believed to be essential to the 
“ honor system,” or indeed to be right, to 
expose the examinee to wumnnecessary 
temptation to violate his pledge. The 
student is regarded as one to be shielded 
from such influences and to have his hon- 
orable tendencies carefully reinforced, 
and not wrecked. Hence the examina- 
tion is held in one place where all candi- 
dates are assembled, and in presence of a 
committee of the faculty. Conversation 
among the candidates and absence from 
the room are discouraged, but not pro- 
hibited. They are cautioned to avoid 
even the appearance of evil. These safe- 
guards have been found to be in entire 
harmony with the absence of espionage. 
The fact that the candidate is not sus- 
pected has been found to lead always to 
the avoidance of conduct which would 
give rise to suspicion. 

It is fair to claim that the absence of 
hazing is due in large part to the honor 
system, which elevates the unit in this 
college republic, where the people, the 
students as a body, have so large a share 
in maintaining good order and honorable 
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deportment. Of course, something must 
be credited to the absence of close class 
organization, due to the system of elec- 
tion introduced at the founding of the in- 
stitution, and maintained in its full integ- 
rity pure and undefiled, by evasion, until 
the present time. 


The University of Vermont 
By J. B. Kirkpatrick 


HE so-called “ Honor System ” was 
first placed in practical operation 
in the University of Vermont during the 
spring of 1898. This phase of student self- 
government, interpreted here as well asin 
other institutions where it is or has been 
in vogue, aims entirely to prevent or at 
least to reduce to a minimum, dishonesty 
in college work. The system acts in this 
field and in this field alone. It has to do 
with no other phase of the college man’s 
conduct, save his conduct in the class- 
room and when under examination. The 
modus operandi of the system does away 
with all supervision on the part of the 
faculty, and rests the punitive power for 
infractions of its provisions in the hands 
of the student body. It has sole and final 
jurisdiction in the matter, and from the 
decision of the Conference Committee, 
which represents the college as a trial 
jury, there can be no further appeal. So 
much for an interpretation of its funda- 
mental principles. 

In relation to the origin of the system 
and to the actuating motive which gave it 
birth here in the University, we feel, as 
Vermont men, not a little pardonable 
pride. The inception of the scheme was 
not due solely to a feeling prevalent in 
college that the student body was com- 
petent to act as its own administrator 
and neither required nor wished for the 
interference of the college authorities in 
such matters. The motif was this and 
more. It was deeper and higher. The 
fact was appreciated, that the cases of 
dishonesty, or “cribbing,” while not 
numerically greater than is the case else- 
where, had not by any means been re- 
duced toa minimum. This was the status 
of affairs under a system of faculty sur- 
veillance. College sentiment was dissat- 
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isfied. It believed that the college, if so 
disposed, and if it were a unit in the mat- 
ter, had much better facilities and could 
much more readily obviate the evil than 
could the regular authorities. Moreover, 
this sentiment became crystallized to such 
an extent that the student body felt pre- 
pared and even anxious to assume the re- 
sponsibilities of the task. 

The matter was thoroughly agitated. 
This agitation resulted in a spirited con- 
troversy in which the mass of the univer- 
sity students were pretty evenly divided. 
Lines of difference and division were 
not drawn upon the mere fact of insti- 
tuting an “honor system” or upon dis- 
countenancing “ cribbing.” In these par- 
ticulars sentiment was quite unanimous. 
How to carry such a system into practical 
operation and what should be the tenor of 
its principles, generated the feeling and 
antagonism. The advocates of the system 
as it now exists, carried the day, and a set 
of resolutions were drawn up and adopted 
as a code of judicature by which to reg- 
ulate and govern university examina- 
tions. 

The original conception of the founders 
of the system was to place each student 
upon his honor. He was to be entirely 
beyond the pale of scrutiny or surveil- 
lance on the part of his fellows or of his 
instructors during the progress of the ex- 
amination. He was simply to be required 
to give his pledge as a man of honor that 
he had not violated the principles of hon- 
esty. 

In so far the system failed, failed ut- 
terly. It failed because it did not recog- 
nize the fact, withal a lamentable fact, 
that some men in all callings andin all col- 
leges will act dishonestly. Some safe- 
guard was necessary. Accordingly the 
clause was inserted providing and making 
it obligatory upon students who were 
aware of violations of it, to report the 
same to student members of the Con- 
ference Committee. 

The experience of the University of 
Vermont with the “ honor system,” as 
here interpreted and promulgated, has 
been hardly satisfactory. The system un- 
der certain conditions is practicable. It 
has been successful here even beyond ex- 
pectation. The experiment, however, is 
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too costly. The college feels that it does 
not care to undergo the periodical throes 
and spasms attendant upon “ honor sys- 
tem ” revivals when the same end can be 
attained by relegating such matters to 
faculty supervision, where—with apolo- 
gies to theorists on student self-govern- 
ment—they properly belong. 

The success of the system depends 
upon the conscientious observance of the 
clause which provides that all violations 
be reported. If college sentiment is such 
as to forbid the practical carrying out of 
this clause, the system cannot stand, and 
it necessarily degenerates into a farce and 
a sham. Men who would never stoop to 
“ cribbing ”’ themselves, and men of the 
highest moral character will not obey this 
duty, and when such is the status of affairs 
we feel it impracticable and even non- 
sensical to attempt to uphold the prin- 
ciples of the “ honor system.” 


Vanderbilt University 
By John Paschall 


OMINALLY, Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity has always had the “ Honor 
System,” and, indeed, in reality, so far 
as the students are concerned. But while 
the student’s pledge has always been ac- 
cepted as proof of his honesty, yet during 
the early years of the University the stu- 
dent did not enjoy that full trust that 
he does to-day. For a number of years 
every instructor was required to have an 
assistant on examinations whose duty it 
was to remain in the examination-room 
when the regular instructor left the room. 
It seems hard to explain this assistant, 
save as a detective, though the authori- 
ties maintained that his business was not 
to watch. Then, too, in these years of 
incipiency, the Board of Trust, as if ex- 
pecting desperate characters to matricu- 
late, drew up a series of laws—many of 
them included in the State code—remind- 
ing students of all the evil things it 
was possible for them to do during 
their stay at the University. 

Thanks to growing liberality and the 
high character of the students, this bad 
faith on the part of the Board of Trust 
no longer manifests itself, and all un- 
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necessary regulations have been elimi- 
nated from Vanderbilt’s mode of govern- 
ment. 

There is a clause in the catalogue of the 
University which says: “ All candidates 
for admission must be of good moral 
character.” ‘This is the constitution and 
by-laws of Vanderbilt’s “ honor system,” 
so far as the faculty and Board of Trust 
are concerned. The rest lies with the stu- 
dents. They are expected to be gentle- 
men,and are treated as such. Never yet 
has Vanderbilt suffered from this trust that 
has been placed in the students. Always 
there has been a strong sentiment against 
dishonesty in the class and on examina- 
tion. Whenever dishonesty has oc- 
curred, the students invariably have de- 
manded and obtained the dismissal of the 
guilty. At present, what is known as the 
“ Honor Committee,” consisting of four 
seniors, one of whom, the president of 
the class, is chairman of this committee, 
and the presidents of the other three 
classes, constitutes a grand jury whose 
duty it is to investigate all cases or sup- 
posed cases of dishonesty on examina- 
tions, and report the result of its investi- 
gations to the class to which the accused 
belongs. The class then takes action. 
At the beginning of the scholastic year, 
the Chancellor of the University presents 
the president of the senior class with the 
insignia of office, and he immediately ap- 
points three of his class as members of 
the “ Honor Committee.” So it is per- 
petuated from year to year. The purpose 
of the “ Honor Committee ” is twofold; 
first, to protect the honor of the Univer- 
sity by getting rid of all dishonest stu- 
dents, and second, to protect the students’ 
characters by silencing forever all false 
rumors about cheating that may arise. 

During its quarter century of history, 
Vanderbilt University has never found 
cheating on examinations one of its most 
serious problems. Always the “ honor 
system” has been able to cope with it. 
Every three or four years, and oftener, 
the students find it necessary to-ask for 
the withdrawal of one or more of their 
number who have failed to keep their 
faith. Rarely does a man that has been 
at the University any length of time break 
his pledge. Usually it is a first-year man 
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who has not been educated to the “ honor 
system.” ‘The reason for this is often 
to be found in that pernicious practice 
in vogue in some preparatory schools, of 
requiring students on entrance, to sign 
a pledge not to do anything under heav- 
en. All sign this pledge; nobody keeps 
it, nor is anyone expected to keep it. 
Students thus come to look upon a pledge 
as a perfunctory affair, entirely dissoci- 
ated from character and honor, and be- 
come entirely unfitted for the “ honor 
system,” with disastrous results to the 
students, and the college and University. 


Princeton University 


By O. I. Gardner 


FEW years ago the students of 
A Princeton, realizing that the stand- 
ard of honor in examinations was low, 
decided, in a mass meeting, to raise that 
standard. With this object in view they 
adopted what has since been known as 
the “Honor System.” No one now 
knows just how, or why, or with whom 
the movement started which resulted in 
the “ honor system,” the essential point 
being that it was a movement which origi- 
nated with and was carried out by the 
students themselves. The undisputed 
success of the system is fully attested by 
the hearty support which it continues to 
receive at the hands of every member 
of the University. 

The system necessarily provides for 
the immediate punishment of any per- 
son whose low sense of honor leads him 
to violate the trust reposed in him. The 
punishment is inflicted on the offenders 
by the student body, through a committee 
chosen to represent them. The commit- 
tee consists of the four class presidents 
and two other members appointed, one 
from the junior and one from the senior 
class. 

In different instances and at different 
times since its adoption, the system has 
been put to thorough tests, and in no 
case has the student body failed to in- 
dorse the action of the above-mentioned 
committee. The success of the system 
is wholly dependent upon a high indi- 
vidual sense of honor. For this reason 
the system is not at all practicable except 
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in an institution where there exists such 
a strong sentiment against the breaking 
of a man’s word of honor that an offender 
could not endure the feeling wnich would 
be aroused against him. 

In order to be sure that every man in 
the institution is. indorsing the system, 
he is required to sign the following state- 
ment, written on each examination paper : 
“| pledge my word of honor as a gentle- 
man that, during this examination, I have 
neither given nor received assistance.” 
This statement is intended to cover any 
unfair assistance whatsoever that a man 
may obtain, either during or before the 
examination; and a man convicted of 
knowingly breaking the spirit of the sys- 
tem is dealt with in exactly the same man- 
ner as the one who offends as to the let- 
ter. 
The responsibility of keeping inviolate 
the honor system rests with the students 
themselves, and it is only by the true re- 
alization of this responsibility that the 
system can be maintained. ‘Therefore, it 
becomes the duty of every man, regard- 
less of any personal feeling he may have 
in the matter, to see that the committee 
in charge is notified of, and takes action 
on, any offense which may come under 
his notice. The man who fails in this 
respect is as truly an offender against 
the spirit of the system as is the man 
who uses unfair means during an exami- 
nation. 

The system is not an easy one to in- 
troduce and maintain, for the reasons that 
it must originate from within an institu- 
tion, must receive the hearty indorsement 
and continued support of every member 
of that institution, and because this in- 
dorsement will only be obtained from 
those who have a keen sense of the dis- 
grace incident to broken faith. 

The advantages of the system, when 
once in operation, are partly as follows: 
It places all men on an equal footing 
with respect to examinations; it allows 
the student the utmost freedom during 
the time of examination; above all else, 
it tends to inspire a feeling of perfect con- 
fidence in one’s associates and instills a 
clear, keen and high sense of honor into 
the very being of the individual who 
comes under its influence. 








Then and Now 


By Howard A. Kelly, A.M., 


M.D., Professor of Gynecological Surgery 


in the Johns Hopkins University 


T is now twenty-seven years since I 
began my college life, a life which 
stretched out through eight years of 
good, hard work, four at the classics and 
four at medicine. During the college 
period and after it, and again, especially 
in these latter years as a teacher, I have 
always been most profoundly interested 
as a student of human nature and of 
medicine, in trying to find out what 
ailed the world about me. Why is it, as 
I have grown older, I have come to find 
out that there is so much misery and un- 
happiness in the world? Why is it that 
each successive generation of young men 
begin to run the life race that is set before 
them, full of vigor, of fine enthusiasm, 
and with a determination to accomplish 
great things, and then one by one, drop 
back into the same indifference, and the 
same routine as was done by those who 
preceded them, the fire and all the enthusi- 
asm gone, content in the end to make a 
good living and to take good care of 
themselves. 

I well recall my own class, as fine a lot 
of fellows as you could wish to see, shout- 
ing “77 forever ” daily in the assembly 
room until we were hoarse, and each one 
certain beyond a peradventure that with 
our advent into the affairs of the world, 
the golden era was about to dawn. We 
each knew individually that we ourselves 
were destined to do some great deed, and 
we each looked, too, with secret admira- 
tion upon his fellows, picturing in our 
minds the great future which lay before 
each one. 

A quarter of a century has elapsed and 
what is the outcome? Untimely death 
has claimed not a few of the dear boys 
(boys ever in spite of the added years), 
and those of us who survive have entered 
upon life’s duties, just as our fathers did 
before us; good, faithful work has been 
done, but we have failed to bring about 
those startling changes which we had 
fondly hoped would make “’77” re- 
nowned forever, and a sad little stone in 


the old college wall, commemorative 
of ivy day, and a blighted ivy plant 
below it seem emblematic of our shat- 
tered hopes. What is the reason of the 
failure? Or was it a failure, after all? 
Was it then impossible to realize those 
great aspirations which thrilled us as we 
entered life’s arena? These are the ques- 
tions to which I will briefly address my- 
self in this short letter to the college men 
of a younger generation ; and in my reply 
I shall have to adopt the personal indi- 
vidual standpoint. 

I would say of my own life that I have 
both lost something and I have found 
something. I have lost that which I at 
first esteemed great, for I discovered as 
I went on that it was, after all, but a 
bubble, a glittering semblance of a jewel, 
evanescent and temporal. But wondrous 
to relate, I have found in its place some- 
thing infinitely more precious, eternal, a 
possession which increases in value day 
by day, lending a reality and a value to 
life in all its relations far beyond all pos- 
sible anticipation of my early years. 

Let me look at my life a little more 
closely ; what have I actually lost? I think 
the loss can be pretty well covered 
by one word which used to figure largely 
in our college debates and chapel speech- 
es, a word which covered the one great 
qualification in a man, which marked him 
out for success, and that word is “ am- 
bition.” I remember well setting success 
in life before me as the one great deside- 
ratum, and anxiously analyzing its essen- 
tial elements, which seemed to resolve 
themselves into ability, ambition, oppor- 
tunity, health, and adding various adju- 
vant qualities, such as judgment, mem- 
ory, tact, etc., I found, by God’s grace,as 
I went on, that this, after all, was but a 
selfish scheme of living which, even if I 
might attain my end, was possible only 
for a fortunate few; I saw, too, some who 
were just about to take their fill of the 
cup of ambition suddenly snatched away 
by an untimely death, while others with 
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all the other qualifications, were re- 
strained from grasping the prize by the 
hand of disease; others, again (worst 
mockery of all), who gained all the world 
could offer in the way of fame or of 
wealth, remained, after all, most miser- 
able and dissatisfied with life. 

My first aim was, therefore, manifestly 
a false one. What was I then to do? 
Conclude that life was naught but a 
mockery? I thank God that when I 
found the emptiness of the aims of the 
world, I also found that He was not so 
sparing of his best gifts as I had begun to 
imagine. When I discovered that life 
and self were failures, I then found in 
Him more than heart could desire. Hav- 
ing no longer any good thing of my own, 
and now content to obey and be as one 
of the servants in His house, I found that 
He had glorious robes of righteousness 
of His own providing, and He was will- 
ing to set the very beggars who trusted 
Him among the princes at the gate. The 
glorious grace of Jesus Christ, which God 
in His great mercy has offered, not to a 
forward intellectual few, but to all men 
everywhere, came as a blessed solace to 
one who found on all sides the vanity of 
setting the affections on the things of this 
world. 

I would like to dwell on this noble 
theme, for I would that young men every- 
where could only see that there is just 
one thing in the world that is worth mak- 
ing the object of our ambition, and that 
is to know, to love, and to serve God, and 
to know Him in the only way we can 
know anything about Him, through His 
Son, Jesus Christ. Christ's service is not 
a theory of life or a philosophy, but a life, 
a new principle, a new birth, a new crea- 
tion. Behold, old things are passed away, 
and all things are made new. And this 
knowledge, which brings the peace the 
world knows nothing of, is shed abroad 
in our hearts by the Holy Spirit, who calls 
out and leads God’s people in their earthly 
pilgrimage. 

The great effective instrument of the 
Holy Spirit by which these truths are 
authoritatively taught, is the inspired 
Word of God, the old Bible. Satanis gain- 
ing great victories in these days by hold- 
ing men back from a loving, searching 
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study of the Bible. Without this study, 
Christians remain weak and spiritually 
in a condition analogous to the bodily 
condition of a man fed on insufficient 
food at long intervals; they are often 
found languishing in Doubting Castle, or 
like the poor Galatians, confessing a faith 
in Christ but struggling to eke out an 
existence by the works of the law. If a 
man desires above all things, to feed his 
spiritual man, he will not neglect to eat 
the daily bread of the Word any more 
than he neglects his ordinary meals. Who 
ever hears a man say he is too busy to eat 
at all? and yet many are too busy to read 
the Bible. 

My own daily life, (if I may be excused 
for continuing the personal part of the 
narrative), is as full as that of any man 
I know, but I found long since that as I 
allowed the pressure of professional and 
worldly engagements to fill in every mo- 
ment between rising and going to bed, 
the spirit would surely starve, so I made 
a rule which I have since stuck to in spite 
of many temptations, not to read or study 
anything but my Bible after the evening 
meal, and never to read any newspapers 
or any other book but the Bible on Sun- 
day. I do not exclude real Bible helps, 
which always drive one back to the Bible, 
but I never spend time on simply devo- 
tional books. Since making this resolu- 
tion, God, in His mercy, has shown me 
that this Word is an inexhaustible store- 
house from which He dispenses rich 
stores of precious truths to His servants 
as He pleases, and as they are ready to 
receive them. I have found that faith in 
Jesus Christ is a wonderful foundation 
rock upon which stands a*marvelous su- 
perstructure. I have found that the Holy 
Ghost is not an influence, but a real, liv- 
ing, active person, whom Christians must 
know personally if they will grow in grace 
and knowledge. 

I see wonderful truths relating to Christ 
in types and prophecies which I never 
dreamed of before, and “the blessed 
hope” has a new meaning. The mes- 
sages of the epistles I once thought full 
of hyperbole, now glow with meaning, 
and so I might go on, and so doubtless 
God, in His great grace and goodness, 
will lead us all on through the ages of 
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eternity, beholding new glories and new 
graces in His Son. 

What more can I say to arrest the at- 
tention of young men? 

Once my interest was in things which 
will pass away, now I am an actual par- 
taker of the divine nature of Him who 
made all these things. What are they 
compared to Him? He is truth. 


o 


“ And, Thou, Lord, in the beginning 
hast laid the foundation of the earth; and 
the heavens are the works of thine hands: 
They shall perish; but Thou remainest ; 
and they shall wax old as doth a garment ; 
And as a vesture shalt thou fold them 
up, and they shall be changed; but Thou 
art the same, and Thy years shall not 
fail.” 


Among the Students of Russia 


By John R. Mott 


N account of the student strike in 
the universities of Russia I had 
decided that it would be necessary to 
abandon my original plan of spending a 
few weeks there in investigation and in 
such other work as might be found feas- 
ible. At last, however, while recogniz- 
ing the impracticability of undertaking 
any special work, I resolved to devote 
several days to a quiet and unofficial re- 
connaissance at a few leading student 
centers. Instead of finding it an unde- 
sirable time, it proved to be an exception- 
ally favorable time for sucn a purpose. In 
fact, as I think of it now, I would not for 
a great deal have missed the opportunity 
of being in Russia just at this particular 
time. In order to appreciate this fact, 
and also better to understand the Russian 
students, let me enlarge a little upon the 
recent student troubles in that country. 
Early in February last year the stu- 
dents of the University of St. Petersburg 
came into a collision with the police, in 
which the students were severely mal- 
treated. Several of them were cruelly 
beaten and imprisoned. Because of this 
the 4,000 students of the University re- 
fused to go on with their work until their 
fellow-students were released and repa- 
ration made for the wrong. When this 
intelligence reached the other universi- 
ties and colleges of Russia, their students 
also decided to join the strike. At this 
point the Czar ordered an official inves- 
tigation to be made into the troubles in 
order that there might be a satisfactory 
settlement. On hearing of this the stu- 
dents of Petersburg and of some other 


places decided to go back to their work. 
But the students of Kiev University, who 
had been stirred up since November with 
troubles of their own, and among whom 
the revolutionary spirit is very strong, 
resolved that the present opportunity was 
too good a one to lose, and issued an ap- 
peal to Petersburg and other universities 
to continue the strike in order to secure 
certain reforms in the government ad- 
ministration of the universities and col- 
leges. This led to exciting discussions 
in all the institutions of higher learning. 
Two parties were to be found in each 
place—one in favor of going back to 
work, the other an obstructionist or revo- 
lutionary party in favor of continuing the 
strike. The latter were in the majority 
in nearly every place and carried the day. 
In the first stages of the strike the sym- 
pathy of the professors and of the people 
generally was with the students, but in 
the second stage, when the strike took 
on a political or revolutionary character, 
it was clear to see that the students had 
lost much of the popular support. Still 
the strike went on and had been gather- 
ing momentum up to the time I left Rus- 
sia. It had extended to all the nine uni- 
versities of the empire, including even 
Tomsk, in Siberia. From the universi- 
ties it spread to nearly all the colleges 
and other institutions of higher learning. 
As nearly as I could ascertain from the 
conflicting reports, not less than 20,000, 
and probably more nearly 25,000, students 
had joined the strike. I venture to say 
that this phenomenon of practically all 
the students of a nation suspending work 
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because of sympathy for wronged fellow- 
students, is absolutely unique in the his- 
tory of the student world. 

It is interesting to notice the means by 
which the spirit of the strike was extend- 
ed and fostered. If such an extensive 
movement should take place in a country 
where student organizations, both local 
and inter-university, are allowed, and 
where the universities are free from po- 
lice supervision, it would be regarded as 
very remarkable; but that it should take 
place in Russia, where no student socie- 
ties are permitted, and where there is the 
closest possible government inspection, 
seems almost incredible. The events of 
these weeks show that the Russian uni- 
versities are honey-combed with secret 
organizations. In some, if not in all cen- 
ters, these societies are federated and 
have a central committee which perpet- 
uates itself in such a way that it is prac- 
tically impossible to destroy it. The dif- 
ferent universities communicate to each 
other to a certain extent by means of 
cipher telegrams and letters, but this is 
dangerous in a land where there is such 
close censorship. So in a matter of such 
importance as this strike, delegates were 
sent back and forth constantly between 
the leading universities, and from the 
chief centers out to the more isolated 
universities and colleges. In different 
universities the chief means employed to 
guide and stimulate the strike were daily 
bulletins printed secretly on hand-press- 
es, mimeographs, and hectographs. Then 
special addresses, appeals, and pamphlets 
were printed and widely circulated, and 
were sent to and fro among the various 
universities. The socialist organization 
of workingmen at Kiev also issued an ap- 
peal “ To the Studying Youth ” which 
had a wide circulation and did much to 
fan the revolutionary flames. It should 
be pointed out that the strikers at times 
used force in order to carry out their will, 
both by stopping professors from deliv- 
ering lectures, and by keeping students 
from going to lectures. 

The government used vigorous meas- 
ures to stop the strike. In several uni- 
versities the leaders or executive com- 
mittees were imprisoned or sent away. 
In Petersburg University three executive 
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committees were captured in succession. 
A multitude of students were sent to their 
homes. The government report shows 
that about one thousand were sent from 
Moscow University alone, but I was told 
when there that the number was more 
nearly two thousand. Many have been 
imprisoned. Worse than all, a large num- 
ber have been sent without trial into ad- 
ministrative exile, which means that they 
cannot return to their homes for one, 
two, Or more years. 

Such troubles will continue to arise un- 
til the universities are again given local 
autonomy. So long as the government 
persists in treating the universities prac- 
tically as reform schools, and in giving 
the students less liberty than school-boys 
of ten and twelve years of age have in 

3ritain and America, it will continue to 
breed politicians and revolutionists. 

What is the extent of the student field 
of Russia? In the nine universities, ac- 
cording to the most reliable records, there 
were last year nearly 17,000 students, the 
largest being the University of Moscow, 
having about 5,000 students. Besides the 
universities there are over forty colleges, 
some of which rank fully as high as the 
universities, and have really more in- 
fluence. In these colleges are not less 
than 10,000 students. I came into per- 
sonal touch with representatives of in- 
stitutions having in them considerably 
more than half the students of the Em- 
pire. 

If I were to attempt a characterization 
of the Russian students after so compara- 
tively short an acquaintance with them 
I should say that they are quite keen in- 
tellectually, warm-hearted, of weak char- 
acter, and greatly discontented or dis- 
satisfied with the existing social and 
political order. Speaking of them as a 
class one may say that they are not real 
students. It is doubtless safe to state that 
apart from the technical colleges, not one 
in ten of the students are really studious 
in the sense that the young men are in 
Scandinavian or Scotch universities. 


They are thus but in harmony with the 
general laziness which pervades the coun- 
try. 

As may be inferred from what has al- 
ready been said, the Russian students are 
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chiefly absorbed with thinking about po- 
litical and social questions. Whereas the 
student of Germany and of most other 
countries looks forward to effective par- 
ticipation in the public affairs of his 
country after he has finished his univer- 
sity and special studies, the Russian stu- 
dent feels himself called upon to be a 
social and political force while yet in his 
undergraduate days, and as a student un- 
dertakes to help shape the opinions of the 
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people. The universities have been the 
generating and propagating centers for 
nihilism, socialism, and revolutionary 
ideas. I learn that four-fifths of those 
caught in connection with various nihilist . 
plots were students. As a consequence 
of this, the students in Russia are looked 
upon with suspicion by most of the 
people, and their general standing and 
influence are much below that of students 
in other countries. 


(To be concluded in April.) 


Religious Life in a Typical Technical School of the East 
By J. A. Patch 


HE religious life, as the social life,in 
a technical school, differs consid- 
erably from that in college. The technical 
student, unlike the student at college, is 
obliged to choose to a great extent his 
life’s work almost from the beginning of 
his course. Although the man may have 
as keen an interest in athletic, social, and 
religious activities as the college man, the 
fact that he at once begins to specialize 
and that the school requires close appli- 
cation on his part to his work, gives him 
little time for outside matters. 

Most of the technical schools of the 
country make no provision for the re- 
ligious needs of their students. Whatever 
organized religious life there is must be 
inaugurated by the students themselves. 
The need for Christian fellowship which 
called into existence the Church of Christ 
and calls for the work of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, is as great in these 
schools as in the colleges and elsewhere. 
The Christian men through the religious 
meetings, the Bible study circles and so- 
cial gatherings, can be kept in closer re- 
lationship with their Master. Weaker 
ones many times are encouraged by such 
association to strive harder against the 
influences which tend to draw them away 
from their faith. Not only can the men be 
brought together for their own good, but 
they can plan and carry out methods of 
helping their fellow-students. Because a 
man is in college where he must devote 
most of his time in preparing himself for 
his profession, it does not follow that he 


should cease to do his part toward spread- 
ing Christ’s kingdom. “ Faith without 
works is dead.” 

The religious life at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology will be taken as 
an example of the work of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association in technical 
schools, both because it is the only or- 
ganized religious life at the Institute, and 
because it is familiar to the writer. In 
many respects it does not differ from that 
in other Student Associations of the 
country. 

The new .students, as is the case else- 
where, are reached by information bu- 
reaus in June and September at the time 
of the entrance examinations, and the 
opening of the Institute ; they are provid- 
ed with handbooks, descriptive of the city 
and college life, and are introduced so- 
cially at a reception held the first week of 
the term. 

A religious census also is taken of each 
entering class. The names ofall students, 
together with a statement of the religious 
interest of each, are filed by classes. Of 
these a card catalogue is kept which is 
of great importance to the work. The 
census shows that about forty per cent. of 
those who enter Technology are nomi- 
nally Christians. Twenty-five per cent. of 
the total enrollment of the Institute be- 
come identified with the Association. 

Four Bible classes are conducted dur- 
ing the year, one for each class of the In- 


‘stitute. These follow the Bible study cycle 


outlined by the International Committee. 
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The enrollment in these classes is twenty. 
Asa result of this systematic study, many 
men have been led to keep the morning 
watch. 

A class of eight men is studying the 
work of Christians in foreign lands. Al- 
most since the starting of the Association, 
it has had an interest in missionary work. 
About $150 each year is paid, partly to- 
ward the support of one of the interna- 
tional secretaries in China, and partly 
for the use of one of its own members, Mr. 
C. M. Lewis, who is on his way to Can- 
ton, China, under appointment as profes- 
sor of chemistry and mathematics in the 
Christian College. This money is raised 
by systematic giving of small amounts by 
Association members. Four men have 
volunteered as missionaries in educational 
or professional work, as the outcome of 
their interest in the missionary work at 
the Institute. 

Two religious meetings are held each 
week. One at the close of the school ses- 
sion on Friday afternoon, and the other 
on Sunday afternoon at the Association 
house. An average of twenty-five men 
find time to attend the Friday meetings, 
which are usually conducted by under- 
graduates. 

A department of the work not common 
to many colleges or scientific schools, is 
the Student House, which is now in the 
fourth year of its existence. The house 
scheme was possible because of the ab- 
sence of dormitories at the Institute, and 
because the men feel the advantage of the 
closer acquaintances formed by living to- 
gether. The men have their own table, 
which makes a great contrast with eating 
at the boarding-houses in the city. The 
finances of the House are independent of 
the Association’s, although a_ special 
committee from the Association has 
charge of the affairs. Twenty men live 
here, all but one of the cabinet being 
among the number. 

The House has been an important fac- 
tor in giving permanency to the Associa- 
tion, because it forms a center of activity 
in the work. Each morning the men 
gather in the parlor for prayers, asking 
for strength and wisdom to remain faith- 
ful in their school-work, and praving for 
God's blessing upon the Christian life in 
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the college. Sunday afternoon the men 
in the House, with other members, from 
about the city, meet informally, and are 
addressed by Christian men who are pro- 
minent in professional and business life. 
Receptions for members and their friends 
are also held here. In fact, it forms the 
center of the social life of the members. 

The Association at the Institute is the 
only one in a technical school thus far 
which employs a secretary. The fact that 
even the best students find active work in 
the Association interferes with their stud- 
ies, has led the Association to engage a 
general secretary who devotes part of his 
time to the directing of theaffairs. He does 
not take the place of the other officers, 
but supplements their work. In this way 
it is believed that the efforts of the mem- 
bers can be more advantageously direct- 
ed. 

The Association guards against being 
in debt, and has, up to this time, closed 
every year without liabilities. The money 
to make this possible is obtained from the 
membership dues of the undergraduate 
members, and from the sustaining mem- 
bers among the alumni. The raising of 
the funds is in charge of the graduate ad- 
visory committee, which also selects the 
general secretary. 

The usefulness of the Association and 
its benefit to the Institute, has been rec- 
ognized by the faculty. They have always 
been willing to grant the use of rooms 
for the meetings. An office-room also is 
opened daily for the use of the Bible and 
mission study classes. The late President 
Walker took an active interest in the 
work, and mentioned its progress each 
year in his annual report. His successor, 
President Crafts, requests an annual re- 
port from the Association, and in many 
ways has shown his sympathy for the 
work. Many of the faculty and instruct- 
ing staff are active members. 

Although at times the evident results 
of all this organization seem small, the 
testimony of men who have been con- 
nected with it in the past, of the help they 
received, and the fact that many have been 
made to see more clearly their duty to 
those about them, gives reason enough 
for the existence of the Christian Asso- 
ciation. 
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Secular Agencies in Association Work 


By G. S. Phelps, General Secretary, University of Wisconsin 


HARACTER, well rounded and 
firmly grounded, is the end of in- 
dividual discipline. For the perfection of 
the whole man Christ lived and died. In 
the literal sense, God did not send Christ 
into the world to serve Him, but that He 
might help them to the highest develop- 
ment of themselves. It is Jesus at the 
wedding as well as at the funeral; Jesus 
feeding the hungry as well as Jesus on 
the Mount, that appeals to vigorous man- 
hood. Whatever agency, then, tends to 
develop one or more of the elements of 
Christian character becomes in itself the 
“ raison d’étre ” in Association work. In 
this sense alone is an agency practical. 

The College Young Men’s Christian 
Association is unique, in that it deals with 
an ever-shifting population. As a rule 
it requires three or four years to develop 
a man to a state of efficiency in Associa- 
tion work. Just when the college man 
becomes really valuable to the Associa- 
tion, he is graduated from the college 
into some other Association. In this re- 
spect the Student Association sustains 
much the same relation to other Associa- 
tions that the college proper does to so- 
ciety at large—it schools and disciplines 
men in fundamental principles and trains 
them in aggressive Christian work—not 
to build them into its own structure, but 
to send them out to become the leaders 
of other Associations. And it is because 
of this fact that the Student Association 
is considered strategic. 

We like to think of ourselves as sus- 
taining so vital a relation to our sister 
Associations, but right here lies our chief 
weakness. The membership of the Col- 
lege Association not only changes every 
three years, but these vears are to the col- 
lege man a period of high-pressure de- 
mand upon his time and energy ; a period 
when the influx of desirable things into 
a man’s life forces him to first choose 
those which he considers of greatest value 
to himself, and then to appropriate the 
amount of time which he thinks he can 
afford to devote to each. 


It is as deplorable as it is true that upon 
entering college the average man _ wit- 
tingly or unwittingly gives Christian 
work second place; he is indifferent to 
the obligations of religious work. Like 
the little devil of Descartes, there seems 
to be an evil spirit at his ear enticing him 
away from active service. Otherwise, 
how are we to account for the fact that 
only about thirty-five per cent of the pro- 
fessing Christians are members of the As- 
sociation, and of these not more than half 
are what we could call aggressive work- 
ers? These conditions make necessary a 
continual campaign for students. We must 
not only be up and doing, but we must do 
it in the way that will best economize the 
energies of the Association. We must at- 
tract men early or we shall probably not 
attract them at all; we must compete with 
the score of other organizations which are 
after the best men and are apt to get 
them; we must introduce every agency 
that will help us to reach men. In fact, 
power to attract should be a test of all sec- 
ular agencies. 

More specifically, why are secular 
agencies necessary? First, because the 
spirit of the age is practical. It is the doer 
of the Word that commands respect. An 
organization, no less than a man, is judged 
by what it can show; by the “ goods it 
delivers.” Men on the side lines are 
shouting, “ play ball.” Second, because 
they enable an Association to touch all 
classes of college life. This is especially 
true of Universities. They make of 
the Association a clearing-house for all 
classes and societies. Third, because col- 
lege spirit demands success of all organi- 
zations that claim to represent her. No 
excuse for failure will be accepted, no 
favor will be shown to weakness. Fol- 
lowing an aggressive campaign by one 
of our university Associations, a promi- 
nent non-Christian was heard to say, 
“Well, I’m glad that we are getting an 
Association that is a credit to the insti- 
tution.” 

Again, they intrench the Association 
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in the heart of each man they touch. A 
man with whom the general secretary 
had several times talked about doing 
Christian work, but who declared that 
he was a backslider and had come to the 
university with the determination not to 
have anything to do with religion, was 
given a good job. As the general secre- 
tary left the room this man was heard to 
exclaim, “ Well, that fellow’s all right.” 
Two weeks later, he and his room-mate 
joined the Association. But a man does 
not need to become a member to repay 
the Association for helping him. Often 
the secret approval of such a man is worth 
more to the Association than is the open 
membership of others. We must guard 
against measuring the results of our 
work in membership or in dollars; we 
should rather judge by the progress we 
make in creating a Christian atmosphere 
throughout the college. 

But yet again, these agencies are neces- 
sary, because they increase the support 
from professors and friends of the col- 
lege. ‘ The boys down there are doing 
something,” is the most convincing ar- 
gument that a financial solicitor can of- 
fer. 

The best lines of work are too well 
known to need mentioning in this article. 
In one university the educational depart- 
ment became so popular that the Asso- 
ciation was forced to remove the mem- 
bership requirement for entrance to its 
classes in order to protect itself against 
the influx of undesirable men. 

The employment bureau is a strong 
force in the hands of the general secre- 
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tary; and so is the loan fund. Attractive 
advertising pays and ought to receive 
more attention in our Associations. 
There is no place where originality along 
these lines counts for more than in a col- 
lege. But care should be taken to keep 
within the bounds of college traditions 
and of general good taste. Undue econ- 
omy is unwise in handling these agen- 
cies. There are times when money must 
be spent. This is especially true in the 
giving of successful socials. In large in- 
stitutions where a strong social prejudice 
exists, the social events of the Associa- 
tion ought to receive much attention. In 
short, all things possible must be done to 
impress upon the student body the fact 
that the Association is an indispensable 
part of the college activities. 

Such is the place of the so-called “ sec- 
ular agencies ’’—agencies, in my judg- 
ment, absolutely indispensable to the suc- 
cess of the Student Association. But 
while emphasizing their value, I could 
not leave this subject without recogniz- 
ing the danger of their abnormal develop- 
ment to the neglect of what after all is the 
quid ad quem toward which the Associa- 
tion is striving. No Association can rest 
upon these alone. Without Christ for the 
corner-stone, and love of Him our only 
apology, and His Spirit the motive force, 
our work will be in vain. All these help- 
ful agencies must be as roads leading to 
Jesus the Christ, and we must ever be 
alert to lead men along these to Him. 
They are fingers to draw men to Christ; 
they should be “ feeders ” to the Associa- 
tion and not “ eaters ” of it. 


> 


the Field 
By D. Brewer Eddy 


66 UT I press toward the goal.” Paul 


had seen an obstacle or two. If 

God’s will is clearly to stay, run not 

before Him, but whisper, “ My Jesus, as 

Thou wilt.” But at times we mistake our 
weakness for God’s will. 

One of those obstacles set for our over- 

coming is inefficiency. No one can go 


who has not shown executive ability to 
lead and inspire in the college and in 
home church. The ability to break the 
back of a foreign language, to mine into 
God’s word, to discern truth from error 
will need an intelligence above the av- 
erage. The balanced judgment, too, is 
a pearl of price on the foreign field. So 
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into our preparation must be built Roose- 
velt’s eleventh commandment, ‘“ Thou 
shalt not be inefficient.” But Carey’s “I 
can plod ” shows the truly great intellect 
and we can attain, along the line of Eliot’s 
great words, “ Prayer and pains through 
faith in Jesus Christ can do anything.” 

Such a lion in the path as health may 
be overcome by warring against our 
nerves and our indigestion by exercise 
and by the practice of the presence of 
God. What Henry Martyn could ac- 
complish in his bodily weakness, and 
what Bishop Thoburn has _ withstood 
without great physical strength, what 
Hudson Taylor has overcome in the line 
of sickness, will encourage those of us 
who have found the limits of our endur- 
ance. 

One of those obstacles that we do 
not confess aloud is doubt. It has dulled 
the cutting edge of many a volunteer, 
and has turned him from the plow. Dr. 
Ewing said at the Cleveland convention 
in ‘98, “ We cannot afford to export 
doubt to foreign countries—they have 
enough—the young missionary should 
have definite and settled views.” But in- 
dependence of thought is no sin. Judson, 
Pilkington, and a host of others found 
rock bottom only after deep sounding. 
“The men who have been most used 
of God to do a lasting work have been 
men who have, by much deep study, 
grasped the profound truths that under- 
lie the simple gospel.” 

And is it not to God’s glory that most 
missionaries have had to press through 
obstacles in the form of open doors and 
large opportunities at home. Are we to be 
tempted by them? See Dr. Scudder leav- 
ing his brilliant prospects as a-physician ; 
Judson refusing a large Boston pulpit; 
Mackay turning form a marked engi- 
neer’s career, with the words, “ It is not 
to make money that a Christian should 
live’; Paton leaving to others his great 
work in Glasgow’s slums; Gilmour turn- 
ing from the attractive life of a fine schol- 
ar; Orr-Ewing and Charles Studd con- 
secrating their fortunes, and Keith—Fal- 
coner counting as loss all that “ would 
root him at Cambridge,” where before 
him lay a future of almost unlimited pos- 
sibilities, with nobility, wealth, distinc- 
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tion on the one hand, seclusion, self- 
denial, and obscurity on the other. To 
him that overcometh ! 

But we have not yet probed the wound. 
Our real obstacle has not been men- 
tioned. If we are to be kept from God’s 
place for us, it will be laid at the door of 
our lack of spiritual power. It is when we 
peer at our difficulties through the 
smoked glasses of prayerless, self-cen- 
tered, spiritless lives that we decide that 
the fields are closed to us. Yet we talk of 
power, read of it, pray for it, and fail of it. 
We know whence it cometh and whither 
it goeth and we hear the sound thereof, 
yet we do not surrender ourselves to pay 
its price. Without it we are as Samson 
shorn, for he shook himself but no one 
else was shaken, and he did grind in the 
prison-house. “ Oh, wretched man that 
I am! who shall deliver me out of the 
body of this death? I thank God through 
Jesus Christ, our Lord.” Do not let us 
be discouraged; another time of hum- 
bling, another surrender, another look- 
ing unto Jesus, and we have passed 
Kadesh to Jericho fallen. Hear Colum- 
banus, “ If we have conquered ourselves, 
we have conquered all things. Let us 
then die to ourselves—let us live in 
Christ that Christ may live in us.” Even 
to this mountain thou shalt say, Be thou 
cast into the sea. 

But these five obstacles are only per- 
sonal hinderances. In two cases, others 
are concerned. Shall the objections of 
parents and friends, or even the sacred ties 
of our affections close the open doors for 
us? We must do God’s will! True, vet 
that will may be in Matthew 12:50 for 
us. Most volunteers or missionaries in 
days gone had persistently to plead and 
to insist ere this obstacle was removed. 
From the fifth century, when St. Patrick 
“ resisted the arguments and entreaties of 
relatives and friends who mocked at his 
enthusiastic resolve,” through the time of 
Hans Egede’s great purpose “ that like 
many another had to encounter obstacles 
of every kind which only served to swell 
the flood they endeavored to arrest”— 
thirteen years of fruitless appeals, six of 
them marked by the vehement opposition 
of his wife—down to Pilkington’s two 
years of waiting, the fight has been on. 
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Shall we not be reminded by the lives of 
these great men?’ Whether is the great- 
er, our love or God's will if ever they are 
opposed? “Who art thou, O great 
mountain?” 

The last obstacle is an indifferent 
church. li the chests of the boards were 
full we might all go, but now they can 
send only giants. Who has closed this 
door? We remember the challenge from 
Zwemer, one of God's noblemen, to show 
a door that had remained closed when 
godly men knocked. So now in this 
present campaign of education and of agi- 
tation we will come and come again till 
we have secured our support and are on 
our way to the fields. 

Oh, tor the spirit of the old Moravians 
led by Dober, who walked across Europe 
with his belongings in a bundle, and a 
few shillings in his pocket, to beg passage 


to St. Thomas, there to sell himself into 
slavery if by any means he might win 
some. 

These are our obstacles, vet let us cry 
with Mills, “ We can do it if we will!” 
Even as Eliot faced the utter failure of 
his work among the Mohicans, as Brain- 
erd worked till he dropped from the 
saddle, leaving his affianced bride to 
mourn him, as Moffatt fought against the 
apathy of the natives and the unworthi- 
ness of his Christian brethren, even as 
Carey plunged “into the pit” for the 
bright gold out of which crowns are 
made, followed by the long line of heroes 
martyred for India, even as these and all 
the noble army of martyrs have crowned 
Him Lord of all, so will we go up against 
our obstacles, knowing with Caleb and 
Joshua that they are bread for us, when 
we cry, “We can do it if we will.” 


Some Recent Spiritual Awakenings 


Cornell University 


By Harry Wade Hicks 


oe an most remarkable _ spiritual 
awakening ever experienced in the 
history of Cornell University was in- 
augurated during the last week of Jan- 
uary, on the occasion of a five days’ visit 
from Mr. John R. Mott, when more than 
seventy students accepted Jesus Christ 
as their personal Saviour. Not only was 
the number of conversions the largest, 
but accompanying results were of such 
far-reaching character that the religious 
life of the university has been per- 
manently stimulated and enriched. 
Preparations for these meetings were 
conducted with prevailing prayer and 
vigor from the time of the Northfield 
Student Summer Conference, in July of 
1899, till the opening of the meetings on 
Friday, January 26. During the sum- 
mer the leaders of the Association were 
engaged in unceasing prayer that God 
might open the way in the fall for a large 
spiritual work. At once upon the open- 
ing of the fall term a few students were 
associated in daily praver each morning 


before eight o'clock. Other groups 
were formed during the term, which met 
either in private rooms, or in the Associ- 
ation building, Barnes Hall. There 
were added weekly to these groups oth- 
ers who united in the intercession. This 
prayer explains without doubt the pres- 
ence of the Spirit of God with converting 
power throughout the days of special ef- 
fort. Nor were the prayers of students 
only directed to God for the meetings. 
A neat card, with a printed call to prayer 
thereon, was circulated by private per- 
sonal distribution and correspondence 
among scores of Christian students, and 
more than two hundred pastors, parents, 
professional and business men, and other 
Christian workers, in Ithaca, the State 
of New York, and at large through the 
States and Canada. The faith and in- 
tercession of these many friends also God 
abundantly honored. 

Adequate means of making the meet- 
ings known were provided at the expense 
of much time, energy, and money. Ten 
different pieces of printing, including 
posters, circulars, folders, and special 
invitations, were circulated with dis- 
crimination among hundreds of students. 
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leach address was announced separately. 
In addition, a large committee were en- 
gaged in systematic personal invitation 
through the entire campaign. 

The attendance, which was uniformly 
large at all the meetings, increased stead- 
ily to the end, ranging from two hundred 
and seventy-five to six hundred. The 
three after-meetings following the main 
addresses were most profitable, being 
practical, intense, and searching. These 
were attended also by an increasing num- 
ber of students, earnestly searching for 
the truth about Christ, and light upon 
many questions vitally related to faith and 
habit. 

Fourteen. different meetings were held, 
and personal interviews were conducted 
during all the free hours of the morning, 
afternoon and night. So great was the 
demand for appointments that each con- 
versation was limited to fifteen minutes. 
Most of the private conferences, and all 
the public meetings, were held in Barnes 
Hall. 

Gratifying characteristics marked the 
meetings and results. The plain, simple 
Gospel of Christ as Saviour from sin, and 
Lord over life, was spoken with direct- 
ness and unfailing power. All the ad- 
dresses were practical in revealing Christ, 
and thorough-going in dealing with sin. 
‘There was no excitement, and no sensa- 
tionalism. Every message appealed to the 
heart and will through reason and logic. 
The decisions reached were made with- 
out pressure, with sincerity, and with free 
action of the will. At no time when the 
opportunity was presented to manifest 
acceptance of Christ did students fail to 
respond with decisiveness and convic- 
tion. Not only were men ready to pay 
the cost, but they realized also that there 
was cost to pay. This resolution was ac- 
companied by earnest desire to know suc- 
ceeding steps in spiritual growth. The 
desire to be free from the power and guilt 
of sin was constantly evidenced. 

The visible results attending the meet- 
ings were in accord with the influences 
characterizing each address. Seventy- 
six students accepted Christ as person- 
al Saviour. Nominal Christians were 
stirred to real life as believers and follow- 
ers of Christ. Without doubt the awak- 
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ening of professing Christians marked 
one of the largest results accompanying 
the meetings. Among real Christians, 
spiritual power was increased and faith 
in God strengthened. The desire for 
practical devotional study of the Bible, 
and active Christian service, was univer- 
sally manifested. The fight against sin 
became a stronger and more constant 
warfare. In matters pertaining to con- 
duct and faith, lives were revolutionized 
by actual readjustment of habits, asso- 
ciations, and customs. Doubts were dis- 
sipated. Conferences, conversations, and 
meetings were marked by serious inquiry 
after the truth. Not least among the re- 
sults wasthe impression made on the Uni- 
versity as a whole, to which strong testi- 
mony was borne, both by students of 
every department, and by members of 
the faculty. 


Among the Colleges of Toronto 
By Dr. W. Harley Smith 


( 5 iio blessing accompanied and 
followed the meetings conduct- 
ed in the city of Toronto, February 
2 to 6, by Mr. John R. Mott. While 
the purposes of the special meet- 
ings were twofold, to stimulate the 
religious life and to deepen the mis- 
sionary interest, in the colleges of the 
city, larger emphasis was placed on the 
presentation of Christ as Saviour and 
Lord. 

Toronto has nineteen institutions, in- 
cluding colleges, University colleges, 
medical and other professional colleges, 
collegiate institutes, and normal and 
business colleges. A central administra- 
tive committee was constituted, including 
one student and one professor from each 
institution. Sub-committees were ap- 
pointed to promote advertising, personal 
work, individual prayer, and preparatory 
meetings for prayer and equipment for 
the work of the campaign. 

Among the agencies used of God in 
bringing to pass the large results attend- 
ing the meetings, may be noticed first, 
carefully prepared printed announce- 
ments for each address, a prayer card cir- 
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culated four weeks in advance among sev- 
eral hundred Christian students, teach- 
ers and citizens of the city, and a series of 
four preparatory meetings, attended by 
Christian students and professors, ad- 
dressed by strong professional men, 
clergymen, and other religious leaders. 
In all these preparations prayer was ac- 
corded the chief place, to which can be 
traced the special manifestation of the 
Holy Spirit with power, in every session. 

The meetings were attended by audi- 
ences ranging in size from three hundred 
to one thousand students. All but one 
of the sessions were held in Association 
Hall, the auditorium of the Central 
Young Men’s Christian Association. 
This hall was placed at the disposal of the 
committee without charge, being but 
one of the many aids freely rendered by 
the city Association. The after-meetings 
were attended so largely that it was found 
necessary to remain in the large audi- 
torium to accom... ate those seeking 
further assistance in tne Christian life. A 
spirit of earnestness, freedom from ex- 
citement, clearness of decision, determi- 
nation to obey the will of God, and will- 
ingness to trust God for future guidance, 
was manifested throughout the series of 
meetings by students accepting Christ. 
Jesus Christ, personal Saviour from sin 
and its guilt, and Lord of all, was set 
forth, with the power and conviction of 
one who had experienced the truth of 
Christ's claims on life. The appeal 
reached the will and heart of many men. 

Seventy-eight students accepted Christ 
as personal Saviour. In scores of per- 
sonal interviews, considerations of life- 
work, doubt, and conduct, were treated in 
the light of the teachings of Christ, to 
the end that many accepted Him, or were 
deepened in their faith in Him as Lord 
over even the details of daily life. Pur- 
pose to use college days in presenting 
Christ in a personal way to students, was 
given to large numbers of Christians. 
Victory over sin was won in many lives. 
In every college the organized religious 
work received incalculable inspiration 
and strength through deeper faith in God 
among the leaders, which was engen- 
dered by the unobstructed vision of 
Christ and his plain teachings. 


The University of Virginia 
By J. M. Brodnax 
M* MOTT came to the University 


of Virginia, Friday, February 9, 
and remained through four days, address- 
ing the University men four times, and 
preaching Sunday morning to the gene- 
ral public. 

The evening services, devoted entirely 
to men, were largely attended, averaging 
for the four nights 350 students ; the lar- 
gest number at a single service being 450, 
out of 650 now in the University. Almost 
the entire University attended the serv- 
ices at one time or another, during the 
series, and on all, a strong impression was 
made, many regretting that they had 
missed any of the addresses. 

The work resulted in the quickening 
of the lives of many Christian men, and 
the acceptance of Christ by a large num- 
ber; about forty testifying that they 
accepted Him for the first time in reality. 
As great as the work was in leading this 
number to Christ, that done in develop- 
ing the working Christians, was almost 
as wonderful. Those who know the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, where there is no 
class system to hold men together, and 
where individualism is the tendency, 
alone can appreciate what it means to 
get three or four hundred men out to 
hear any address by any man, and alone 
can appreciate the spirit of work neces- 
sary on the part of the Christian men to 
get their fellows out, night after night, to 
religious services. 

This development, begun in thé prepa- 
ration for the services, was continued 
throughout the meetings, as day by day 
a large number went from room to room 
giving a personal invitation, and here 
and there pleading with their fellow-stu- 
dents to accept Christ, or at least, to talk 
to some leader about their difficulties. 

To say that Mr. Mott was strong in his 
public addresses and personal interviews, 
is putting it mildly. No one has ever 
more completely captured the University 
than he, at this time when forms and 
prejudices were laid aside by men in their 
support of him. For fear that some col- 
leges may depend too much on the efforts 
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of one man, permit me to give a brief 
sketch of the preparation made here for 
the series of meetings and during Mr. 
Mott’s stay, which, together with his 
efforts, brought about one of the greatest 
religious awakenings the University has 
ever known. 

As soon as Mr. Mott accepted the As- 
sociation’s invitation, two months ago, 
the time he would be with us was an- 
nounced publicly, and special request 
was made that these four days be left 
free of other engagements. This an- 
nouncement and request were made re- 
peatedly in the University Chapel. A por- 
tion of the time of every weekly Associ- 
ation meeting was thereafter devoted to 
prayer for God’s blessing on the ap- 
proaching special meetings. 

A full account of Mr. Mott and his 
work in other fields was given in the col- 
lege paper, two weeks before his visit. 
One week before, a general statement 
was issued in leaflet form and sent to 
each professor and student. The day of 
his arrival, large posters were put in every 
public place around the University, an- 
nouncing that evening’s address. Pro- 
fessors were also asked to make the an- 
nouncement in their class-rooms. 

The two afternoons preceding the first 
service, the Christian workers distributed 


cards announcing the subject of the first 
address, and gave a personal invitation 
to each man. This was repeated the sec- 
ond and third afternoons before the even- 
ing hour. The last afternoon, individuals 
were sought out by friends, and a more 
direct personal effort was made to lead 
them to Christ. During these days 
the working force was several times 
called together to consult and pray about 
the work of the day, before the invitation 
of that day was given. 

The University was divided into six 
districts, and each district did the work 
over against its own house. In each dis- 
trict, or section of the University, there 
had been held prayer-meetings for some 
weeks, having these special services as 
their object of prayer. These were held 
separately until the week appointed came, 
when they united, and the four nights 
preceding the opening meeting were de- 
voted to united prayer and appropriate 
addresses. 

Requests for prayer were sent to the 
religious papers of the various denomi- 
nations throughout the South, and to in- 
dividual friends. Thus by a volume of 
prayer and an earnest effort on the part of 
the students, the way was prepared for 
the great blessing which accompanied 
this special Evangelistic effort. 


The Right Choice of Officers for the Association 


By H. P. Andersen, Secretary of the Student Department of the International 
Committee 


O event in the year’s work of a Stu- 
dent Association is so far-reaching 
in its results for good or evil-as the selec- 
tion of the officers for the ensuing year. 
Since the majority of the six hundred As- 
sociations will elect the’: officers within 
the next six weeks, it will be helpful to 
consider the significance of this step, the 
kind of men who should be chosen, and 
the plans which should be laid to insure a 
wise choice. 

The importance of good leadership 
cannot be easily overestimated. A mas- 
ter mind with the qualities of a success- 
ful general can organize an inferior force 
and lead it to victory. The successes 


of General Gordon in the face of over- 
whelming numbers were due to his power 
to inspire enthusiasm, to plan cam- 
paigns, and to make his forces count for 
the most. The value of right leadership 
is seen nowhere more clearly than in the 
Student Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion. The work to be done is of transcen- 
dent importance. No higher objective 
can be placed before Christian students 
than to grow in their own spiritual lives 
and to count for the most in their influ- 
ence upon the characters of their fellow- 
students. Most of the members of the 
Associations are untrained and inexpe- 
rienced in the work. With strong and en- 
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thusiastic leadership they may become 
men of power inlife and service,while with 
officers who are incapable or unfaithful, 
their efforts will be feeble and ineffectual, 
and the Association will fail to accomplish 
the work for which it exists. One year of 
incapable leadership will result in a great 
loss in the efficiency of the work. On the 
other hand, in but one year, a strong 
force of officers can transform the charac- 
ter of an Association. How much more 
will be achieved by a worthy succession 
year by year, of strong Association 
leaders. 

What qualifications should the officers 
of an Association possess? They cer- 
tainly should be men who believe heartily 
in the aim and methods of the Student As- 
sociation and who have already been ac- 
tive in its work. While it is often wise 
to place some men on committees in or- 
der to win their interest, it is suicidal to 
elect influential men to office in order to 
secure their cooperation with the Asso- 
ciation. Usually the officers should be 
chosen from those who have received 
training through service on committees. 
The officers should have powers of 
leadership and executive ability. This in- 
volves foresight in planning, power of 
initiative, promptness, ability to organize 
and to distribute work among other men 
and to see that it is accomplished, in 
short, the power to bring things to pass. 
Men who will never think of a need until 
it is upon them, or who will do all the 
work themselves instead of delegating it 
to others, are not the right men to lead 
the work of the Association. The officers 
should stand wellas students. Noman who 
is unfaithful to the work for which he is in 
college can command the respect of stu- 
dents or professors, nor the following of 
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the Association membership. No amount 
of earnest Christian work can counteract 
the loss of prestige through failure or 
mediocrity in the class-room. 

Men who are in a true sense popular 
will on that account make more success- 
ful Association leaders, but not if popu- 
larity is purchased by compromising 
principle. The officers must certainly be 
men of tact, who are able to work har- 
moniously with others. Humility should 
characterize all men, and none more so 
than an Association officer. A man who 
feels that he has all wisdom stored in his 
own mind, who is unwilling to learn from 
experience or from others, is doomed to 
failure. Above all else, the officers should 
be men of deep spirituality, men whose 
lives among the students are above re- 
proach, and who can thus win men by 
their example as well as by their words 
and work, 

If such men are to be chosen as officers 
it will not be wise to trust to the chance 
of an election by popular vote at a 
business meeting without preliminary 
thought and consultation. A nominat- 
ing committee composed of men of wide 
experience and sound judgment should 
be appointed at least a month before the 
time for the annual election. The nomi- 
nations should be made after prayer and 
careful conference. It will be wise to 
seek the advice of the retiring officers. 
In no case should college politics or so- 
ciety rivalries be allowed to influence in 
this important matter. 

When officers are thus chosen, the 
members owe them loyal and hearty sup- 
port, and with able and faithful officers 
and a loyal and working membership, 
the Association cannot fail to fulfill its 
mission in the institution. 


The Student World 


Sixty-five per cent. of the students at 
Yale are church members. 


Yale Law School has recently insti- 
tuted the “ Honor System.” 


Parsons College, Iowa, has 
marked spiritual awakening. 


had a 


The Association of Williams College 
has recently entered Jesup Hall, its new 
building. 


There were four decisions for Christ at 
Augusta Military Academy, Virginia, 
during the recent visit of State College 
Secretary G. Mebane Smith. 




















The Student World 


Albion College, Michigan, has assumed 


the support of an alumnus in the foreign 
field. 


At a recent meeting at Lake Forest 
University, six students started in the 
Christian life. 


Memorial services for Dwight L. 
Moody are reported from a considerable 
number of colleges. 


Sixteen Student Associations in In- 
diana observed the Universal Day of 
Prayer for Students. 


Central University Association is hold- 
ing a special series of gospel meetings at 
the college dormitory. 


Epworth Seminary, Iowa, reports 
forty-eight conversions during the Asso- 
ciation year just ending. 


An endowment fund of $40,000 for a 
chair of English Bible has recently been 
given to Syracuse University. 


The enrollment in the voluntary devo- 
tional Bible classes at Harvard Univer- 
sity is four times that of last year. 


At De Pauw University, Greencastle, 
Ind., the attendance at the regular Asso- 
ciation meetings is double that of last 
year. 


Drew Theological Seminary has 
pledged half the first year’s support of 
one of this year’s graduates who is to sail 
in the fall for Korea. 


A one-day conference for presidents of 
Student Associations was held at the close 
of the Virginia State Convention, at 
Hampton, February 19. 


Xenia Theological Seminary, with a 
total enrollment of twenty-nine students, 
gave $284 this last year for the support 
of a missionary in Egypt. 
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Hill School, Pottstown, Pa., with a 
total enrollment of 200 young men, has 
had an average attendance of eighty at 
the Association prayer-meetings. 


Rochester Theological Seminary con- 
tinues its splendid work in mission study. 
About eighty per cent. of the students are 
in voluntary mission study classes. 


The Association at Hahnemann Medi- 
cal College, Philadelphia, has secured as 
additional space for its work the room 
formerly used as a smoking-room. 


At the Carlisle Indian School fifty stu- 
dents were led to Christ during the last 
twelve months directly or indirectly as a 
result of the work of the Association. 


General Secretary A. W. Hanson, of 
the University of Indiana, has recently 
visited a number of Indiana colleges, un- 
der the auspices of the State Committee. 


There are eighty-two volunteers be- 
longing to the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment of Australasia. Eleven of this num- 
ber have already gone to the mission 


field. 


Ohio Wesleyan University has had a 
most notable religious awakening which 
has touched the whole institution, many 
conversions resulting from the special 
meetings. 


Members of the Association at the Uni- 
versity of California conduct four boys’ 
clubs, numbering twelve to fifteen boys 
each, at the college settlement in West 
serkeley. 


The Harvard University Association 
has entered its rooms in the newly erected 
srooks House, which has been given for 
the use of the religious societies of the 
University. 


The Association cabinet at Kentucky 
Wesleyan College, Winchester, Ky., has 
planned to hold quarterly Association 
gatherings to be entertained by members 
of the faculty, in turn. 
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lhe Association of the Theological De- 
partment of Vanderbilt University has 
subscribed $75 to be used in providing 
two scholarships, one each for a Chinese 
and a Japanese college. 


The college authorities of Highland 
Park College, Des Moines, Ia., have 
granted the Association fine rooms in the 
main building. The Association will 
spend $200 for furnishings. 


About eighty-eight volunteers from 
Oberlin College have sailed to the foreign 
field, and since the founding of the insti- 
tution in 1833 it has sent out to the for- 
eign field some 250 missionaries. 


Three saloons in the vicinity of Yale 
University had to go out of business for 
lack of student patronage, this having 
been cut off by the work of the Yale Asso- 
ciation in helping men to better lives. 


The tri-state convention of the Associ- 
ations in Maryland, West Virginia, Dela- 
ware and the District of Columbia, held 
at Washington, Feb. 23 to 25, was attend- 
ed by more than sixty student delegates. 


The topics used at the devotional meet- 
ings of the Kentucky Military Institute 
Association this year have been taken 
almost entirely from the “ Personal 
Thoughts,” given in “ Studies of the Life 
of Christ.” 


Mr. O. B. Van Horn, the General Sec- 
retary of the Asheville, N. C., Association, 
recently has conducted services at David- 
son College, at which thirteen students 
gave evidence of becoming followers oi 
Jesus Christ. 


The dates arranged for the Summer 
Conferences of 1900 are as follows: Pa- 
cific Grove, Cal., May 18 to 27; Lake Ge- 
neva, Wis., June 15 to 24; Asheville, N. 
C., June 15 to 24; Northfield, Mass., June 
29 to July 8. 


Two hundred and two medical students 
of the United States and Canada are 
studying medical missions this year under 
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the supervision of the Student Volunteer 
Movement. Baltimore and Chicago have 
five classes each. 


The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion of Heidelberg Theological Seminary 
has reorganized on a simple and effective 
basis. The devotional and missionary 
features of the work will receive most 
careful attention. 


The Rutgers College Association has 
just organized a Bible class of six mem- 
bers. The college closes at 12 o’clock on 
Fridays, instead of 1 o’clock, to give place 
for the Association meeting. Sixty of the 
150 men are members. 


At Purdue University a Ladies’ Aux- 
iliary has been organized whose greatest 
work is to use day by day a prayer cycle. 
This is issued weekly, covering in a two- 
months’ rotation the main points in the 
work of the Association. 


Mt. Allison College, at Sackville, 
N. B., has formed a Volunteer Band 
which has a hopeful beginning. The 
women students at Dalhousie start with 
five volunteers, three of whom are from 
the Faculty of Medicine. 


Thirteen men in three personal work- 
ers’ groups at Rush Medical College, 
Chicago, meet weekly for prayer and con- 
sultation. The men in these groups take 
work in the regular courses of Bible 
study as a foundation for their work. 


Hope College students conduct in 
neighboring school-houses about a dozen 
mission Sunday Schools, and in some 
cases preaching services. Alma College 
men do much of this work also, a spe- 
cial committee having this matter in 
charge. 


Chicago Lutheran Theological Semi- 
nary has just fitted up a neat gymnasium 
for the use of the students. While this 
gymnasium is small, it is fitted with mod- 
ern apparatus, and is proving very bene- 
ficial to the men who are able to make 
use of it. 
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At the Student Summer Conference 
held in Australia, in January, there were 
169 delegates, representing twenty-five of 
the Unions of Australia. Nearly $1,000 
was subscribed by the delegates toward 
the work of the Student Movement of 
Australasia. 


Of ninety-five boys in the dormitories, 
at the West Chester Normal School, 
eighty-seven are members of the Associa- 
tion. During a short series of meetings 
held shortly before the holidays twenty- 
eight boys expressed their purpose to 
live the Christian life. 


Mr. W. J. Parker spent the second 
week in January in working among the 
medical students of Louisville. A new 
Association was organized in the Ken- 
tucky University Medical School, and the 
Association at Hospital College of Medi- 
cine was much strengthened. 


A deep revival spirit has pervaded Cor- 
nell College, Mt. Vernon, Ia. Not only 
have seventy students been converted, 
but the Christian students have been re- 
awakened. A Bible class recently formed 
is composed of those who have recently 
acknowledged Jesus as Lord. 


The following Student Association 
presidents’ conferences have been 
planned: Eastern Presidents’ Confer- 
ence, New Haven, Conn., April 12 to 15; 
Ohio Presidents’ Conference, Denison, 
Ohio, March 15 to 18; Kentucky Presi- 
dents’ Conference, March 23 to 25. 


Rose Polytechnic Institute Association 
has trebled its membership this year, has 
doubled the attendance at the regular de- 
votional meetings, and has more than 
doubled the enrollment in the Bible class- 
es. A room in the Institute building has 
been fitted up for the use of the Associa- 
tion. 


Dr. Walter R. Lambuth, secretary of 
the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South, has 
just returned from a tour in China and 
other countries of the Orient. He brings 
with him two grandsons of Viceroy Li 
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Hung Chang, to enter Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity. 


Knox College, Galesburg, Ill., As- 
sociation now occupies a house for its ex- 
clusive use. Besides providing parlor, 
reading-room, and a place for the meet- 
ings of the Association, the house affords 
dormitory privileges for nine men. Spe- 
cial meetings in January resulted in seve- 
ral conversions. 


The State Convention of South Caro- 
lina was attended by seventy-three stu- 
dent delegates, representing each of the 
ten Associations in the State. On the 
day following the convention, a presi- 
dents’ conference was held, at which all 
but one of the presidents-elect of the State 
were in attendance. 


The second conference of presidents of 
Associations in Ontario and Quebec was 
held at Woodstock, Ont., after the close 
of the Woodstock Convention. Fourteen 
Associations were represented by twenty 
men. Marked advances were reported in 
the enrollment of Associate members and 
in Bible-class attendance. 


Eight of the professional school Asso- 
ciations in Chicago published semi-annual 
statements of the work accomplished up 
to January 1, of the present academic 
vear. These reports were addressed to the 
faculty members of the respective insti- 
tutions, and were intended to stimulate 
interest in the Association’s work. 


The Harvard Association observed the 
Universal Day of Praver for Students, to- 
gether with the city Association of Cam- 
bridge. The speakers were Mr. H. H. 
Morse, of Harvard, Mr. J. A. Patch, of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, and Mr. D. Chauncey Brewer, of 
Boston. A male quartet furnished music. 


The organization of a new Association 
with twenty members at the Chicago 
Manual Training School marks the be- 
ginning of a special section of the Chicago 
Intercollegiate Department, which is in- 
tended to become among the secondary 
schools what the present Intercollegiate 
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Department is among the professional 
schools of the city. 


The annual report of the University of 
California Association shows a _ very 
marked growth. The enrollment in Bible 
study increased from 55 in December, 
1898, to 100 in December, 1899. The 
membership increased from 216 in 1808, 
to 329 in 1899. An orchestra and quar- 
tet add greatly to the attractiveness of 
the religious meetings. 


Two classes for mission study are in 
operation at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania; one including fifteen Medical stu- 
dents, and the other six men from the 
College. Systematic giving has been in- 
augurated in support of a graduate of the 
class of ’99, who has just begun work as 
a teacher in a Christian college recently 
opened in Canton, China. 


Of the £900 subscribed at the recent 
London Volunteer Convention, for the 
carrying on of the work of the Student 
Volunteer Missionary Union of Great 
Britain, £150 was set aside for the Stu- 
dents’ Christian Association of South 
Africa, this Association including stu- 
dents in Cape Colony, the Orange Free 
State, and the Transvaal. 


The reading-room of Murray Hall, 
Princeton University, is equipped with 
a special collection of current books of 
fiction, history, and other literary pro- 
ductions of the day. A special gift from 
the donor of the new Association build- 
ing has been used in the purchase of a 
valuable collection of pictures on sacred 
subjects for the reading-room. 


As a result of a special Sunday after- 
noon meeting held recently at the North- 
ern Illinois Normal School, which was 
addressed by State College Secretary Mr. 
E. T. Colton, thirty-five men were led to 
begin daily Bible study, sixteen signified 
their desire to become members of the 
Association, and ten gave evidence of 
having accepted Jesus Christ as Saviour 
and Lord. 
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Dalhousie University, Halifax, N. S., 
is taking up a weekly offering in connec- 
tion with its Sunday afternoon lecture 
course, and the proceeds are to be devoted 
toward the support of Dr. H. G. Barrie, 
as Young Men’s Christian Association 
Secretary with the First Canadian Con- 
tingent in South Africa. Mr. T. F. Best, 
who goes out with the Second Contin- 
gent, spoke at the Union Missionary 
meeting on January 27. 


The Young Men’s Christian Assocta- 
tion at Auburn Theological Seminary 
observed the Day of Prayer in a very 
helpful way. As usual, recitations were 
disco 1tinued and the day was devoted to 
prayer and conference. The special sub- 
ject for discussion this year was “ The 
Minister, a Man to Win Men.” Ad- 
dresses were given by prominent clergy- 
men and a profound impression was 
made upon all who attended the meet- 
ings. 


The Association of the Moravian The- 
ological Seminary at Bethlehem, Pa., has 
a very novel and practical feature. It 
has fitted up a complete carpenter shop 
in the basement of the dormitory with 
two work benches and two kits of tools. 
This room is open to the students at any 
time with the one restriction that tools 
may not be taken from the room. The 
fact that the “ shop ” is almost constantly 
used is the best evidence that it is appre- 
ciated by the students. 


Twenty-eight members of the Associa- 
tions at Rush Medical College and the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, Chi- 
cago, have rented the house at 606 W. 
Adams Street, for an Association House. 
It is occupied mainly by the leading work- 
ers of both Associations, and is proving a 
valuable adjunct to the Christian work in 
the two colleges. Facilities for frequent 
informal receptions, and for the creation 
of a stronger fraternal feeling are among 
the many advantages of the new arrange- 
ment. 


Northwestern College, Naperville, IIL, 
has 131 men in voluntary Bible classes, 














Reviews 


34 in mission study, and 202 members in 
the Association. Twenty-five copies of 
“Modern Apostles in Missionary By- 
ways ” have been taken by students. A 
spiritual awakening which began among 
the delegates to an Association confer- 
ence, took the form of an organized band 
for prayer and personal work. Twenty- 
four men have been won to Christ, and 
vigorous work is being conducted in be- 
half of the few remaining unsaved. 





Dr. Howard A. Kelly, whose article 
bearing the title,“ Then and Now,” is pub- 
lished in this number of THE INTERCOL- 
LEGIAN, is one of the sturdiest friends of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association 
at Johns Hopkins. He is a graduate of 
both the academic and medical depart- 
ments of the University of Pennsylvania, 
and was gynecologist at the University 
of Pennsylvania Medical School. At 
present he is Professor of Gynecology at 
Johns Hopkins Medical School; he is 
gynecologist at Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital; he has a large private sanitarium ; 
he is the author of a book on operative 
gvnecology which has been recognized 
as the most elaborate and authoritative 
book on the subject published in North 
America; and he is engaged at the pres- 
ent time in preparing several scientific 
books. 


Monthly Missionary Meeting 


Byway Apostles and Their Mission 
Fields 


S the course on Missionary Biog- 

raphy is at an end in many insti- 
tutions, that theme may well be made the 
subject of the missionary meeting. 

1. Speakers may be chosen from the 
study class membership, and the leader 
will be able to give very valuable sug- 
gestions as to the most interesting ma- 
terial and as to the choice of participants. 

2. Six fields have been studied and as 
many missionaries. If speakers do not 
wish to spend much time in preparation, 
it will be best to ask six persons to give 
on an average eight minutes to the lives 
and fields studied, each student covering 
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one life. Less confusion of ideas will re- 
sult if three or four of the biographies are 
chosen for emphasis. If this is done, 
select those lives and fields about which 
the most interesting and valuable infor- 
mation can be secured, or else those mis- 
sionaries whose lives most moved the 
class when they traversed the ground. 

3. Ask the speakers to make prominent 
some key characteristic of the persons 
discussed, so that aside from the mission- 
ary bearing of the addresses, they may 
be helpful also as incentives to higher 
living. Do not take time to say much 
about the early life of the missionary, but 
plunge immediately into the missionary 
career of the person chosen. Let the 
setting of the life be attractively de- 
scribed, so that the auditors may gain a 
clear idea of the land and its people, as 
well as of the work accomplished. Above 
all, speakers should not fail to point out 
—by concrete illustration, if possible— 
the sources of strength and elements of 
weakness in the lives considered. 

4. Accessories need not be numerous. 
A map drawn on the board will make 
clear the location of the fields. Pictures, 
curios, and mottoes, embodying the 
secret of greatness in these lives, are the 
only other essentials. Prayer should 
follow each life, students being asked in 
advance to note those points that call 
most loudly for intercession. 


Reviews 


“ Cycle of Prayer of the Student Volun- 
teer Movement for Foreign Missions.” 
New York: Student Volunteer Move- 
ment, 1900. Price, five cents; sixty 
cents per dozen. 


For no other publication of the Move- 
ment has there been so persistent and 
continuous a demand as for this little 
booklet. While the delay in issuing the 
new edition is to be regretted, there is 
some compensation in the improvement 
that is noticeable over previous ones. 
This is made possible because of the ex- 
perience of our own and other national 
movements since the issue of the former 
edition. While helpful features of the 
old “ Cycle of Prayer” are preserved, a 








weekly cycle of topics has been added 
and a better arrangement of fields has 
been followed. As prayer is the strong 
right arm of our own Movement and of 
the missionary work in all the world, the 
mere announcement of the republication 
of this help to intercession, will, we are 
sure, lead all volunteers to secure a copy, 
as well as others interested in missions. 


“ Missions in Eden.” By Mrs. Crosby H. 
Wheeler. Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany: New York, Chicago, Toronto, 
1899. Cloth, $1.00. 


“ Seli-Supporting Churches and How to 
Plant Them.” By W. H. Wheeler. 
Better Way Publishing Company: 
Grinnell, Ia., 1899. Cloth, $1.00. 
These two books, written respectively 

by the wife and son of Rev. Crosby H. 
Wheeler, D.D., for forty years missionary 
in Harpoot, Turkey, are contributions to 
a neglected section of missionary lit- 
erature. The former volume is a series of 
sketches intended to interest young 
people in life as seen in the valley of the 
Euphrates, and in the work of the mis- 
sionaries on its more personal side. Pas- 
sages that occur at frequent intervals are 
very moving, and the entire volume is 
most helpful in illuminating the almost un- 
known work of Congregationalists in that 
ancient land. We cordially recommend 
it to all our readers. 

The other book is of far greater im- 
portance to the cause of missions, but it 
is also one open to most trenchant criti- 
cism, as a specimen of English. It might 
have been in this respect a literal transla- 
tion of a work written in Hebrew, so of- 
fensive is the endless repetition of a few 
connecting particles ; and in the narrative 
portion it is equally wearisome because 
of its little homilies in which the author, 
on every slightest provocation, tries to 
spiritually benefit the reader. But such 
unimportant matters aside, that portion 
of it included in chapters six to sixteen 
is a discussion of those problems connect- 
ed with the independence and propagation 
of native churches, which has made Dr. 
Wheeler’s name so prominent in the his- 
tory of missions. Unlike Dr. Nevius, of 
China, his schemes were carried to a suc- 
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cessful conclusion, and that, too, in the 
face of many difficulties. It is for this 
reason also, that the book has more value 
than those of Mr. Carpenter, who based 
his arguments on conditions in a tropical 
and fruitful land, where sustenance is less 
difficult. This discussion seems to us per- 
sonally less interesting and forceful de- 
spite its greater elaboration, than Dr. 
Wheeler’s own statement of the case, 
found in his “ Ten Years On the Euphra- 
tes.’ As that is now out of print, we be- 
lieve, this volume should be read and 
studied by persons who are anxious to 
know the workings of a plan that has be- 
come classical in the science of missions. 
It is a mistake to regard any partisan as 
stating the whole truth, and it is also a 
fallacy to suppose that plans like those 
advocated by Drs. Nevius and Wheeler 
and Mr. Carpenter are applicable to all 
mission fields. Since, however, the grow- 
ing sentiment of the mission boards of 
America and Canada is toward theories 
and experiments tried and exploited by 
these gentlemen, no volunteer can mis- 
take in giving this volume a careful read- 
ing. 


Map of China Prepared for the China In- 
land Mission, 1899. London and To- 
ronto. Price, 14 shillings. 


We desire to call special attention to 
this map, the best one of the Empire for 
missionary purposes that we have seen. 
In form it is about three feet square, is 
mounted on cloth, and when folded with- 
in its covers measures II x 12% inches. 
It is beautifully printed in colors and has 
all stations of the Mission underscored 
with scarlet, while stations of other mis- 
sions are underlined with blue. Inside 
the front cover are varied statistics taken 
from reliable sources. While the basis of 
the map is the well-known one of Bret- 
schneider, several hundred corrections 
have been made, thus greatly improving a 
valuable original. Though there is no at- 
tempt to conform the Romanization of its 
proper names to the system of Sir Thom- 
as Wade, which is bound to be the pre- 
vailing one soon, the Romanization is tol- 
erably uniform and the map for this and 
other reasons is strongly recommended to 
our constituency. 
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